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The Red Plan for Unification 

Soviet policy for Germany can be properly understood only when it is studied 
side by side .with developments in Indo-China and Korea. We have often pointed 
out that the Communists have followed a single basic plan for ; divided temtopes in 
the past This is still true, but with a difference. The Sovict/and Chinese leaders 
have evidently decided that the settlement of the Indo-China and Korean ware between 
the great powers has provided an imperfect model for Germany, and , die weakness 
in the agreement made at Geneva in 1954 was not repeated at Geneva in 1955. 

The weakness of Geneva 1954 and the lesson drawn by the Communists for 
German policy are: . 

1. The settlement between the great powers, including China, was made 
over the heads of the local anti-Gimmunist leaders,. .Mr.;. Diem in 
Saigon, and Dr. Syngman Rhee in Seoul. And they have. presented ; 
its realisation. Diem flatly refused to agree to the Geineva' 1954 pact-.,; 
and now holds out agai nst: preparing all-Vietnam elections -with, the- 
Communists. 'Syngman Rhee has 1 also been recalcitrant. I*'.' ; v>t . ( v 

2. The Americans did not underwrite the Indo-China settf^erit ‘and have- Wi? 
supported Diem; in Korea, though they have refused to give Syngman 

' TUieVairmed “support for launching an attack on the Communists, they 
have not agreed to Communist terms for reunification (Neither, 
for that matter, has Britain, though the British acquiesced to similar terms 
for Vietnam.) These tenns— which closely resemble those for Germany 
— were turned down at Geneva last. year, and the Chinese Foreign.,-, . . 
Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, has now proposed another -conference' 
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in which they will be put forward again. They will now, however, 
be tied into the Communist plan for an Asian Security pact, on the 
same lines as Bulganin’s plan for Europe. 

The settlement in Geneva in 1954 achieved for the Communists one outstanding 
victory— the agreement of France and Britain to the all-Vietnam elections to be 
preceded by a rapprochement between South and North. But it failed to secure at that 
time: (a) either the submission or the downfall of Diem and Syngman Rhee; and 
(£) the agreement of the Americans, and their complete withdrawal from Vietnam 
and Korea. 

In the present plan for Germany, these weaknesses are to be avoided, though 
the strategy remains the same. The tactics for Germany are: 

1 . Dr. Adenauer (the German Diem) must be first isolated, then overthrown. 

If he is removed by old age, this naturally means that Communist 
work is done for them, 

2. The isolation of Adenauer and his withdrawal from leadership must 
come before the Russians give up, or weaken, the Communist position 
in East Germany as the result of a great power agreement on all- 
German elections. Dr. Adenauer must be isolated in German public 
opinion, and in the United States. An important part of this process 
begins with Adenauer’s invitation to Moscow. The German Chancellor 
is to be made to appear, in German eyes, as a separatist who does 
not want reunification; and, in American eyes, as a trouble-maker 
who is blocking a' peaceful global settlement of East-West quarrels: 

3. The two Germanies must be brought nearer together step by step in their 
economic, social and political structure during the current period — 
that is, before there is a great power agreement on elections/ and a 
peace treaty. It is the economic and political system in liberal Federal 
Germany which must change, in order to come closer to the Communist 
Democratic Republic (the DDR) — not the other way round. 

4. Administrative changes will be made in the Democratic Republic in 
order to make reunification (on Communist terms) easier. The various 
Lander will probably be reinstated on paper. The federal constitution 
of both parts of Germany would then be the same. The Linder in 
East Germany were suspended because the Soviet system demanded 
a division of the country into ecofaomic areas, with centralised direction, 
but they were never formally abolished. 

If the Lander are re-established, the way would be made easier for an interim 
all-German government to be established without: (a) the Communist system in 
the DDR being essentially touched ; and (6) the entire system in Federal Germany 
being changed into an acact copy of the DDR. The various Lander in West Germany 
have their own constitutions as well as their own elections to Land parliaments, and 
the re-established Soviet Lander might each adopt a constitution drafted by the 
Socialist Unity Party (Communist) and hold Land elections, in which a large 
majority of Communists would be returned on a single hand-picked list. Reunited 
Germany would then have a federal parliament in which the former DDR would 
be represented by Communists. The former Federal Republic would, in the Soviet 
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plan, be represented largely by Left-wing Socialists, anti-Western neo-Nazis and 
Prussian nationalists who would eventually be dominated by-the Communists. At 
the moment the East German leaders are appealing to the Socialists to bring West 
Germany into line with the DDR by eliminating " monopoly capitalists, bankers, 
Junkers and militarists.” According to the German Communists, Bulganin demands 
that the political conditions laid down in the Potsdam agreement of 1945 must be 
adopted now by West Germany. The first to be reunited on these terms is to be 
Berlin. 

In the Communist plan the West German left-wing Socialists and nationalists 
arc to carry out this preliminary to reunification by stages — 'without Dr. Adenauer. 
Only then will the Soviet Union talk to the Western Great Powers about a German 
settlement; and in the meantime, the all-Europ/ean security pact is to be established. 

FORMOSA PLAN SIMILAR 

These tactics for divided countries are now to be applied, it seems, to Formosa. 
Analysis of the latest Chinese statements indicate a plan which is identical — as far 
as drcumstanccs permit — with that for Germany. It is : 

1. The talks in Geneva between the US and Chinese, are only the pre- 
liminary to a jar-reaching settlement between the US and China covering 
all Asia, and made “ within the United Nations.” 

2. This is to be achieved by setting up an Asian security system similar 
to that proposed by the Russians for Europe. 

3. Th? iU§rChinese conference (the present talks in Geneva and the 

main conference to come) must not deal with settlement of the status 
of Formosa, though it would cover the relaxation of US-Chinese 
tension in the area, i.e., withdrawal of the American fleet, m acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that there has been no shooting in the Formosan 
straits in recent months. Formosa itself is to be dealt with by mainland 
Chinese and Formosan " local authorities ” — net between Chinese 
and Americans. Peking would be willing to deal with Chiang in the 
unlikely event of his becoming tractable, but would turn to other 
Nationalists if he remains stubborn. " 

The parallel with Germany is plain. Chiang Kai-shek— like Dr. Adenauer — 
is to be isolated both from local opinion and from the Americans, if be continues to 
be a stumbling block in the way of reunification. 

Roubles for Tourists 1 

The Soviet Government is believed to be considering measures to put the rouble 
on, a more realistic basis. The existing official -rate of 1 1 .2 roubles to the £ sterling 
substantially over-values the Russian currency, but so far the Spviet leaders hayjp 
firmly ignored this anomaly. But there are two reasons for believing that, a change 
of attitude towards the rouble is on the way in Russia; 

1. The new post-Geneva policy of amity with the West; it may now 
be o;pedient to abandon an artificially inflated rate of exchange which 
has been a continual irritant to the West, 
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(Opening , ; up. : of . tourist trips . to Russia organised by the official 
Intourist agency; visits to Russia, which are paid for in Western 

^ ^ are exorbitantly; costly. . . ; 

t , ~ ; One possibility which the Russians are believed to be exploring is the introduction 
of a special 44 tourist 7 rate for the rouble, which would malce holiday excursions to 
Moscoty.^r .Westesn tourists a more practical proposition. A ten-day round trip to 
Russia, from Britain is at present quoted at about £175 — much too high for the 
ordinary ' tourist. Two factors, however, operate against an early introduction of a 
44 tourist” rouble: , (a) t the Intourist facilities, , which are. still inadequate; and 
(b) thd sfiorta^e of'hotel accommodation m Russia. 

Sonic observers think that if the Russians are seriously considering doing some- 
thing about the exchange rate for foreign tourists, they might prefer instead to take 
the plunge and devalue the rouble against western currencies. This argument is 
based on: 

A. — The assumption that the Russians are now anxious to become members of 
the international economic institutions like the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund and Gatt They have certainly been showing more interest of late in these 
organisations; but to join the Monetary Fund, for one, they would have to be prepared 
to justify* their exchange rate to the controlling body in Washington. The present 
inflated rate would obviously be unacceptable and, moreover, the Fund would object 
to a special 44 tourist rouble.” 

B. — The belief that some of the present difficulties in Soviet East-West trade 
are attributable to over-priced Soviet exports. Devaluation would make these more 
competitive, . but agaipst jhis it can be argued that in a totalitarian* cotratry,* where 
prices are -fixed by offidais amd not by the market, exports can be priced at whatever 
level smte the planners, v 

C. — The argument that the post-Stalin leaders, who have shown a greater respect 
than their predecessors for the machinery of the market, would not be opposed to 
giving the capitalistic device of devaluation a trial. This argument, if accepted, 
over-rules the objection that in the Soviet state, planners prefer to fix their own prices. 

Devaluation is, -however, too for reaching in its effects to be very likely. It would, 
for instance, play havoc with economic arrangements inside the Soviet bloc; all the 
Eastern European currendes are tied to the rouble at a rate of exchange which is 
generally fovourable to the Russians. A more probable solution would be the intro- 
duction erf" multiple 'exchange rates. One of these would be the “ tourist rouble.” 
If and when the Russians move in this direction, it can be expected that the satellites 
will move with them. 
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; :;%esi^tial J ImponderabM s 

j t-.i.r Mofit of Ithe speculations! about the 1956 'American ‘Presidential race have ignored 
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2. :. .Without' Eisenhower, ithtf -Republicans 1 would stand iittle chance of 

.victory next year. -* ; . • ’V 

It is probable that the Pr^sidint Himself has 1 not made up his’ mind, but it is 
clear from his own reported statements and from those closest to him that 'thtte factors 
will weigh :most heavily with him when the time comes to do icr: 

/ r. The' international situation. The President will retire only if the ’present 

relaxation of international tension continues, particulariy if it Shows' f ’ : 
signs oPspreading to Asia' as well as Ebrope. 1 ,,v * * " ■ ' * • • 

* ' * ’* 2. His health. Mr. ESenhoWer has mentioned his gloomy forebodings based ’ " \ 
on the fact that no American President has reached the age of seventy 
while in the White House. Mr. Eisenhower’s seveilticih birthday 
would come before the end of his second term in 196b. 

3. Mrs. Eisenhower's health , which has been discouraging, and her dear 
wish to see the President out of harness and at his Gettysburg farm. 

Since the only way to forestall the dilemma is to make sure, that Mr. Eisenhower 
runs for a second term, the Republican politicians favour a strategy of “ drafting Ike ” 
once, again by: (a) relying on his sense of duty to those who depend on him; and 
(£) hoping that certain domestic issues with which the President is, personally involved 
will loom large by next summer, thus forcing “ Ike ” to present himself for re-election 
to avoid running away from a battle. , . ... 

; \ THREE DEMOCRATIC LINES 

■1 - ■ a. - v 

vi Some < aspects of the Democratic attitude have hteeri given' less publicity. - The 
party’s tacticians are divided on what they can do to nullify the massive feet of 
“ Ike’s ” popularity, but two main schools of thought arc emerging, with a third 
group in th^ offing: : 

A. — In the opinion of men like Senator Kefauver and Mr. Stevenson, Eisenhower 

must be “ put back into politics ” and attacked as a Republican first and last He 
must be branded as the champion of big business in government and as a man whose 
domestic policies are dictated by a clique of millionaires and hunting cronies between 
shots on the golf course. . 

B. — Other Democrats, many of whom — especially in the South — supported 

“ Ike ” in 1954 ? ^ that such a policy would backfire and destroy the party’s excellent 
chances in i960. They would prefer to run a M lost race *? this ^time and concentrate 
on maintaining their control of Congress. Their theme would be “ Ike With a 
Democratic Congress is best for the nation.” . rr .!* . ^ c./: 

C. — A middle group would like to support a good Democratic candidate on his 
own merits and concentrate their, attacks^n the Republish j>ar^frather than on the 
President It is likely tiia t Gov^or'Hai^^ ofNew Yoric coula best fill the role of 
a^eandjdatc { big enpugfc to challenge ? Ike.” and- yet able to:aiioid an fall-ont ^dical 
platform; ( >There w is no, doubt ; that Mr. Harri man’s chances: foc^he- nomination have 
been ^gaining rabidly: apd < thatf his hold> over the? New York^degation-^fi vtites 
at the Democratic national convention — gives hinra i head-start. f-' i.Ti . 

So.fcr* piemopati^ jpqlitidaps have been- acting coy -wheH Whitt Hoiise hopes 
are meptwn^^butd.IJ]^ choose. notu to^Tun^ there Will be a 

ferocious scramble for the nomination. If, on the other hand, he does tryfor*'*, second 
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term, there is etfery. expectation that he will win. But the man of tomorrow will then 
be the defeated Democratic candidate for the Vice- Presidency. It is to him that the 
party may look to regain the White Hou?e in 1960, when Mr.J^isenhower will have 
left it Senator Kefauver seems to thinking along just these lines. 

One of the issues least discussed in public is that of Mr. Nixon, the Vice-President 
It is thought that for reasons which many party colleagues do not share, President 
Eisenhpwer firmly supports Mr. Nixon and wUisee to it that he is once again nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency. Many Americans, however, shudder at the thought of what 
nrght happen if Mr. Eisenhower did not complete, his second term and if Mr. Nixon 
found himself Presicleht. Certain audacious Democrats an:, in fact,, saying that the 
1956 election should, T>$ fought under the slogan “ Keep Mr. Nixon out** But such a 
strategy, based on the implication that “Ike** may not last the distance, would 
probably exasperate the floating voter and strike him as in bad taste. 

The West’s Faulty Anns Drill 

With only ten days to go before disarmament talks begin again in New York, 
uncertainty still pervades the Western camp. When the five-power talks (Britain, 
Canada, France, United States, Soviet Union) were adjourned in May it was argued : 
(a) that the Western governments needed time to consider the complex proposals 
put forward by the Russians on May 10th; and (£) that adjournment would leave 
the field clear for the statesmen at the ** summit.’* At the “ summit,** the Russians 
held to their May 10th terms, so that the West has now had ample time to digest 
them. But the' western heads of government each put forward a t> -Geneva a project 
bearing on disarmament,. with Scant previous consultation; these were: 

1. President Eisenhower’s offer to exchange “blueprints” with Russia 
and to arrange reciprocal aerial inspection of Soviet and American 
territory. ' 

2. Sir Anthony Eden's suggestion of a “pilot** scheme for inspection 
and control of arms and forces in Germany and immediately neigh- 
bouring areas (the latter have not yet been precisely defined). 1 

3. M. Faure’s idea that contributions to a world development fund 
would not only become possible through disarmament but actually 
stimulate disarmament. 

WESTERN DISARRAY MAINTAINED 

Thus, the disarray in which the western governments were left in May (see 
Foreign Report of May 26th), instead of being straightened out, has been kept up 
by western rather than by any Soviet actions. As August 29th approaches, the postures 
.of the wCsterii powers are as follows: . 

’A. — The i^ericans are trying to knit together the Eisenhower. project (wiuch 
imghi be better named a Nelson Rockefeller project) for aerial surveys with the 
Russian suggestion of May 10th that inspectors should have access to road and railway 
junctions to give warning of any big movement or concentration of troops. 

The pritish arc not happy at the possibility of Mr.Stassen springing any 
such ambitipus proposal on them at short notice. They ^can, however, .maintain 
some of' “their phlegm, for they arc not immediately involved; so far, .the American} 
have ; talked in terms of a purely bilateral Soviet-United States exchange. The British, 
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for their part, tfre likely to ask fresh questions about the meaning of the Russians* 
May statements, and to press Sir Anthony Eden’s " pilot ’’ scheme again. * 

C. — The French — if M. Modi remains true to form, as he has long : done in 
these negotiations, despite the rise and fall of French governments in his rean— will 
stress the. Moch formula under which nuclear arms, would go when! three-quarters 
of the agreed conventional cuts had been made. The Americans are still uncommitted 
to this, while the Russians, although surrounding it with their own conditions, now 
accept it : 

The Russians may be expected to show indifference to the Faure idea; coldness 
to Sir Anthony Eden’s proposal, and, towards the American plan, just enough interest 
to avoid a dear break. This was indicated 'when Marshal Bulganin took pains to 
correct himself before the Supreme Soviet and to insist that President Eisenhower’s 
idea had not been definitely rejected, Soviet tactics of this kind might bring the 
Western governments along to the UN Assembly next month still out of step. But 
if the Russians stick to their demands for the early and total .removal of all allied 
bases in Europe and Asia, they will thereby help the western negotiators to dose 
ranks again.: 

Japanese on the Tight-Rope 

Despite several successes on the economic front, Japan’s’ foreign policy is in 
the doldrums. This is due partly to over-optimism in interpreting recent international 
developments,’ and partly to circumstances outside its control. The Japanese are 
finding it ingoeasingly difficult to walk the txght-ropc between the V Russian V policy 
of the Prime Minister, Mr. Hatoyama, and the “ American V policy of his Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Shigemitsu. The results, so far, amount to frustration on both fronts. 
Thus: 

A.— The Japanese have been expecting a dramatic turn for the better in their 
peace talks with the Russians in London because: 

1. They considered that this should be a natural consequence ofthe 
ditente achieved between the Big Four at Geneva last month. 

2. Japanese delegates to the London conference have reported to Tokyo 
their belief that the Russians now want to maintain 'the balance of 
power in Europe and Asia on the basis of the status quo' in both areas. 

The Japanese interpretation of thia^ attitude seems to be that the ; 
Russians would be prepared to normalise relations with, the Japanese 

in the “ Geneva spirit” . * *V 

So far, however, these hopes have shown no signs of materialising, The Japanese 
have found that the Russian interpretation of status quo applies as, much to Southern 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles as, presumably it might apply to Indq-China or to Korea. 

It is dear that the “ territorial issues ” between the two countries remain intractable. 
Indeed, the only progress since Geneva has been an agreement in prindple pn two 
points: (a) the Russians would withdraw their opposition to Japan’s admission . into 
the United Nations; and (b) both sides would agree not to intervene in each other’s 
domestic affairs. The first of these points could be thrown in by the Russians as an 
inducement to the' Americans to accept their package deal for the a&rii^ion into 
UN of the seven Communist and fourteen hon-Communist countries still excluded. 
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As for mt£rypneim^ affairs, it is aptly timed to 

coincide with the emergence v of _th# Japanese Communist party into the open as a 

R— While failing to make progress towards a rapprochement with the Russians, 
the Japanea^ l$avc also failed to arrest the deterioration in their relations with the 
Americans. ^It’ is f^'to point out, however, that this is largely due to circumstances 
beyond the government's control. Tl^us : 

1. The American disclosure of thp intended dispatch to Japan of rocket 
launchers ; capable of using atomic warheads could not have come at 
a more unfortunate time. It coincided with: (a) the debate on defence 
in the Diet; and (i) preparations for the “ world conference" for a 
ban on atomic and hydrogen |X)mbs ” which opened in Hiroshima 
on the tenth anniversary of the' Hiroshima atomic bombing. 

2. The American disclosure enabled the Japanese Socialists to torpedo 
the two defence bills before the Diet: («) the one 'setting up a Defence 

• long-term defence measures; and -(b) the hill, to 
create a ^Research Council to prepare the way for amendments to 
the “ anti-war ” Constitution which would provide a legal basis for 
laxg^$<^e;x$w ’• . ‘ j O ~S- ’ 

j : 3. Mass dismissals of Japanese workers employed by the American forces 

v • ; -Have ^usedMrade' Won opposition. Four years ago the Americans 
employed .2 9 7,000 Japanese workers; the, present figure is only 157,000, 
and 20,o^lp ^roorp ^art^ rito ^ j .before October. ; > - ' 

X ^ . ' . £ \ ANTX-AMERICAN FEELING • ; 

• The ill-feeling creat ed 6 y the American dismissals of Japanese workers is merely 

part of the jwider anti-Am<rican feeling arising from the existence of American air 
bases. Well-itiformed Japanese arc well aware that the dismissals are inevitable in 
view of American cuts in military expenditure. They are also aware of the connection 
between these cuts .and : plans for the Japanese to take over a larger share of their 
own defence burden; Rut this awareness merely makes the failure of the Diet to pass 
the drfenq^bilb .^fre bitter to swallow. 

As things stand, Mr. Shigemitsu will start on his trip to Washington next week 
badly handicapped. • Since the Diet session ended, the government hi done its best 
to regain Jost» ground by: {a) setting up a cabinet committee to review long-term 
defence , policy ;V and t [b) issuing a plea for popular understanding of the need to 
co-operate, with, the. Americans over the air bases. But th^e paUiatives may not 
impress, .ther^inffijegus : when Jt. comes to. facing the hard Jaurts, of American aid — 
if any money ( is still , waiting tQ.be distributed— -^r jiny other advantages Shigemi tsu 
may hojpe to. gain .from his visit. .. / ■/ ... . 
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Abstract 



Toe USSR end CoKttuniat China, today are the greatest. colonial powers 
in Asia. Cccznunlat China h m created a voct new aspire In Bast An in by 
cynically exploiting tfc© legacy of the Mwjchu enpire, an ezsplx© which in the 
post it tea condensed . 

Peiping bos used air farms of inpartalict practice to build this 
ea^ire: a) denying indepondcnce to nan -Chinese peoples within its borders; 
b) deliberately keeping ite boundaries fluid; c) asserting Chino ae 
fsovercignty over non -Chinese peoples vho at one time ware ruled by the old 
Chinese ezzp ire; d) dec hearing itself the protector af ethnic Chinese irrespec- 
tive of their present citizenship sod residence; e) selecting certain treaty 
obligations of predecessor gorernr^nte , rejecting others, and rega ining con- 
veniently silent on still others; and f ; using its geographic position, 
ideological Influence, and military rtreagth to turn certain farcer Chinese 
colonies into Coasaamist satellite states* 

A glance around the frontiers of the Chinese Ccrammlst empire will show 
these cynical practices in operation at different points, Taiwan, far 
Instance, is a former Chinese colony, to which the Ccocmnirts bad disdained 
juridical rights, hut whose "return" they now demand* At the sane time, 
Peiping makes no mention of the Soviet Msxltiao Provinces, to which it has a 
legitimate claim* In Mongolia and Sinkisng, Chinese and Soviet imperial, 1 cm 
here beoa competing far the control of minority peoples, to when Mao Toe-tung 
hrul at one tine premised autonomy. Cceatunist China has also swallowed 
the alien people of Uibet, likewise prodsed true autonomy by Mao, It 
threatens north Bums and the countries north af India with future territorial 
aggrandizement by rejecting existing conventions and hol d in g open tbs 



question cf boundaries. Finally, the uae of Soviet nethcdn of 

political infiltration, Peiping bo s gained partnership vifch the user; in 
orhrslrd.3fcering the Coflurunir.t colony of north Kbiran and considerable s-nfluar re- 
in Coasnunist-beld north Fietia&ic- 

Te dvnn le e. particularly flagrant exasaple of Chinese Communist 
cynic tea and aggressions yor at leant fifteen years {1932*^7) the Ccwnnuiistr; 
favored solf-goverunent for Taiwan* sod clearly ccmceAed that China baa no 
juridical claim to this ferwar "colony-" ffev they trumpet that Taiwan in 
inalienably part of ca intend China and use their old irujtriroeirfc&llty the 
5feiumn "Self -Covnruoeat to jrmb this blatant propaganda, /a though 

the Corcininict8 in the pact have attacked the legality of the national 
aov-ernaant when it controlled the a&inlerd, they have nonetheless nou built 
chair case for TOivau upon certain SntiocaliEt acts, notably the denuncia- 
tion of the Treaty of Shimonooeli (lup5) ard its participation in the Cairo 
Declaration (19^3)- In pursuing their dess nds for Taiwan, rrcrccnrer, they 
now a-tteapt; to exploit US participation in the Cairo and Potsden declarations, 
though they have alleged in the past that the !JS in its role in the Facif ic war 
and in defeating Japan '‘ins activated solely by Jaqx^ialinm. 

Peiping, in raising the question of Taiwan, has carefully skirted the 
issue of the so-called unequal treaties of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centur^jes. The Chinese C commie te would be hard pressed to deny that the 
settlement of the Taiwan iosue rests not only upon a final disposition of 
iasi-ea raised during World war II but, cere lwportantly, issues left 
unresolved by the dissolution of the Knnchu ewpiro and tbs unequal treaties 
of the past 123 years. In this respect tbeir greatest vulnerability ia their 
silence with reopoct to the Treaty cf Aigun ( 1658 ), the Treaty of Peking 
<l860). end a series of subsequent Sino-Ruasiaa treaties which formalised 
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Ruwla'ry e-eisuro of the region (new the Soviet Karitiw* 

Provinces} and parts of astern TiukiAag (no* in the ffoviot Kazakh and 
airghAa Republics) * Those treaties ver* denounced by tiirt fovist oovercEOiat 
is 1919 ? but no territory has ever beer* returned. 

'She Peiping reglae bias violated Coascnusiirt otandardc otf aalf-dateraina- 
tioB -■- enc* enunciated by Mao Tce-tung for China in 1936 — as wall as 
foreign, atscdiirdB, through asserting Chinese sovereignty and extending Han 
oditin i/s tr at ivc control over reader Tibetan, Sfengolien, and Moslem 
catiocalitiee, thus shoving its unprincipled character, 

A Biudlar lack of principle in found in ChJLneae Coanunist policy 
toward the Eon people c-rsrfieas^ Whatever provioicne Peiping sokes to 
recognize the foreign citizenship of Chinese abroad or to encourage the 
eeaoetion of political activity by tlien, .it *ri.ll still be c emitted by 
Articles k$ and 96 cf the Constitution to 'oversee the affairs* of such 
Chinese and to n prote<rt n these. 

The Chinese Concunista acre thus guilty cf crimes of iaperialisK acre 
heinous th^n those which they would charge againnt the West; they keep fluid 
territorial boundaries, without principle press claims against neighboring 
states, and hold minorities *hich vou3d revolt and secede If given the 
opportunity: They have not, as have the 06 and the X K in Asia, ever 

relinquished control over an alien people. 
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TUE CHINESE CQlgflJMIST EMPIRE t PEIPINO'S NEW IMPERIALISM 



The leading oolonial and imperialist power# in Asia today are tho USSR 
and Communist China » Both seek to perpetuate by a system of so-called autono- 
mous arose the territorial Imperialism of their predeoossor government — 
pollolee whioh both governments have oondemned — and to Impose oultural 
colonialism® of their own* In Comaunlst China, contrary to the principles 
of "self-determination/ "autonomy/ and "no territorial oxpansion" which it 
professes to support, minorities hare been brought forcefully under the yoke 
of tho imperial center, local oultureo have been subverted, and oleim a have 
been levied against territory to which the regime does not have juridical 
rights o Although both the USSR and Communist China profess to be federations, 
in which all elements have a voice, the polltioal bodies providing for 
minority representation are aotually powerless faoadee. Real power in each 
state is vested In a central Communist Party and a central administrative 
organ which does not allow for minority representation, 

The primary purpose of this paper is to examine the new imperialism of 
Rfl wmmi at China* But Soviet acts of imperialism in Asia will not go entirely 
unrecorded because historically the p&rts of China and the minority peoples 
unfortunate enough to be situated in the Slno-Russlan frontier area were early 
and principal target areas for Moscow's expansionist drive© 

Since their troops oooupled Tibet In 1951, the Chinese Communists have 
stated repeatedly that, with the oxoeptlon of Taiwan (and Song Kong and Maoau) 
whioh they regard as part of China, thsy have no territorial ambitions in the 
rest of Asia# The Chinese Communists would also deny that their rule extended 
at present over any "colonial areas/ that they intended to exert an influence 
over other governments in Asia friendly to them, or that they had an "imperial 
policy" of any sort e 



Yet the Chinoee Conncuniats do have an imperial polloy baaed upon the 
following general prinoipleai 

X) A atate la not contained within immutable boundaries, but 
haa the right at any time to expand or oontraot the extent 
of ita jurisdiction* 

2) Prior Chinese oonqueat of no z>- Chinese people a, even though 
it be oharaoterlssd as an aot of "oppreoeion, " vesta In a 
suooeeding Chinese government the right to claim at any 
time sovereignty over euoh of these people a aa it deal re e 
to rule* 

3) A people of an "advanoed* culture haa the right to olalm 
atewardahip over peoples of "inferior" oulture® 

4) A regime may reexamine the international obligations of 
a predeoesaor government and aeleot those obligatlona 
which it will continue to honor and abaolve itaelf of 
certain other specified obligations* 

5) A government has the right to oonduot political and aool&l 
aotlvltlea among cltltens who have emigrated abroad, their 
descendants living abroad, and even among former oitisena 
who have become naturalised oi tisane of a foreign state 
and their descendants living abroad* 

6) A large state may exploit ita site, geographic propinquity 
oulturai affinity, military aid, advanced techniques, or 
military occupation, in order to influence a weaker state 
to aooept present or former oitlsens of the larger state 
aa government offioiala and to pattern ita polioies after 
thoae of the larger state « 
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I . T-tfilK ASPECTS OF CO LONI AL T OLj Q z 

A„ Polloy Regarding Territorial Claim© 

The limits of the old Manchu empire ae of the early nineteenth oentury 
have been the starting point for Chinese Communist territorial claim*. At 
tliaea, the Chinese Communists have ohoeen to olain thair auooossion to the 
Manohu empire <r sovereignty over a given area; at other tiiiXfo or with rcapoot 
to other areas, they have ©looted not to do so* Expediency has been the de- 
termining faotor in their deoteion, and principle has been looking* The 
Peiping regime has also boen selective, again on grounds of expediency, in ite 
denunciation of earlier treaties under whioh the Manohu court had oeded or 
loasod certain territories to foreign states, Moreover, the Peiping rogimn has 
nuide no known effort to have demarcated those sections of ite vast boundaries 
that have boen in dispute in tho pact* It may bo presumed, therefore, that the 
Chinese Coranuniate hav® no fitted oonooption of what territory should be in~ 
eluded in Chi on 0 

The border areao fomorly acknowledged to be under Ifeuiohu sovereignty 
that at presont seem to be regarded by Feipiug a a being within the Chinese realm 
are* Tibet, Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, Taiwan, and Hong Kongo Tenu\ 
Tuva, Outer Mongolia, the Soviet Maritime Provinces, Korea* and northern 
Vietnam (Tonkin) are not now regarded by Peiping as parto of Communist CMna c 

The following cases indiocte the variations and inconsistencies that have 
coourred in Chine bo Communist territorial claims i 

1) In July 1936, Mao referred to Taiwan as a "forraor colony" 
of China and stated that Chinese Communist polioy would be 
to lend "enthusi actio help” to the people on Taiwan, if 
they should wish to "break away from the chains of Japan© bo 
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imperialism" and "struggle for independence ®" Par from 
denouncing on thio occasion the Treaty of Shimonoseki of 
1696, by whioh China ceded Taiwan and the Pescadores to 
Japan, Mao implicitly acknowledged that its terms were 
still binding on China* That Taiwan was a Japanese posses- 
sion whose subjects should stride for their "independence” 
continued to be the Chinees Communist "line" Into the 1940' a« 
Hew, however, the Chinese Communists understand the 
"liberation" of Tai*r»n to mean its eventual incorporation as 
a province into Communist China, not Its establishment as a 
Communist-ruled, but nominally independent state* Moreover, 
the Peiping regime hae acoepted, in effeot, the earlier de- 
nunciation (in 1957) of the Treaty of Shimonosolci by the 
Chinese National Government* 

2) Although claiming Taiwan and the Pescadores ae Chinese terri- 
tory by denouncing the "unequal" Treaty of Shimonoseki, the 
Chinese Communist a have not brought into question that 
treaty's provision* establishing Korea's independence from 
Manohu China* 

3) In July 1956, Mao apparently expected that Outer Mongolia, 
which had once been a part of the Manohu empire but later 
had come under a Communist regime imposed directly by 
Soviet troops, would "automatically" decide to become a 
part of a future, Communist- ruled "Chinese federation®" 

In the fall of 1948, however, Liu Shao-chi referred to 
the "Mongolian People's Republic" (the name adopted by the 
Communist regime in Outer Mongolia) as a "long- liberated" 
country® On February 14, 1960 the Peiping regime formally 
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recognised the "independent position" of the "Mongolian 
People's Republic," deapito the faot that tho Chinees 
National Oovei*araont had already done so In 1946 0 
4) Thu Chinese Communieto have apparently accepted tho incor* 
poretioa into tho USSR sometime in 1944 of Tannu Tuva 
(Urianghai ), whioh had been a part of Cubor Mongolia under 
the ijanohu administrative aye tom© 

6) Tho Chinese Communists have aloo ohoaen to ignore th© 

Soviet assertion of sovereignty over territories w’lioh the 
fom» r tsarist government had acquired by force from the 
Manahu empire* These troi a) areas that were detnohod 
from western Sinkiang under the terms of three treatieo ne- 
gotiated between 1860 and 1881 r and b) the huge area bounded 
roughly by the Ussuri River, the Amur Kiver, and tho Sea of 
Japan that was detaohed from Manchuria under the terras of 
the Treaties of Aigun and Feting of 1858 and 1860„ Although 
the Feiping regime has In general characterised the >ianahu« 
tsarist treaties as "unequal," it has acquiesced tacitly in 
the Soviet succession to thece territorial claima of the 
former tsarist government « 

6) On several occasions Chinese Communist diplomats in India 
and Burma have had to explain away maps published in thoir 
country that show Communist China's boundaries extending 
well into territory claimed by India and Burma* At no tin» 
ha a the Peiping regime taken any initiative to den».roBte its 
southern frontiers and thus to end the anxiety its attitude 



has aroueed 




Be Policy Regarding Minority Groups In Communist China 

The Chinese Communist position on China's "nationality (or national) 

question" has likewise undergone considerable alteration® It now oalla for a 

greater degree of direct Chinese administrative control and oonforaity to 

Chinese oulture than before ® At no tine have the Chinese Communists declined 

to seek control over non- Chi nose peoples on the grounds that sueh peoples, 

having a oulture apart from the Chi nose and having revolted on several oooaslone 

from Chinese rule, were entitled to their political Independence * 

In 1936, Mao oonoeived of an ultimate "Chinese federation," which would 

Join together the people following the Chinese way of life (the Hans) with 

"autonomous republios" of certain non-Chinese peoples (e*g., Uohanwedane, 

Tibetans, Mongols) who had "of their own will" decided to join this fedoration 0 

By 1949 the Chinese Communists had roflnsd their polioy toward the non~ 

Chinese peoples living within what they considered to be Chinese territory® 

The non- Chinese peoples were to have "equal rights" as oompared to the Chinese 

and were to enjoy “regional autonomy*" But "equal duties" were also imposed 

upon them, even before their "regional autonomy" had been established® Article 

50 of the Common Program of 1949 (the charter of the Chinese People’s Republic) 

oloarly permitted minority groups little freedom in the conduct of their affairs r 

All nationalities within the boundaries of the People * • 

Republic of China «•* shall establish unity and mutual 
aid among themselves, and shall oppose imperialism and 
their own publio enemies 0 Greater nationalism and 

ohauviscim shall be opposed® Acts involving disorimi na- 
tion, oppression and splitting of the uni'y of the 
various nationalities shall be prohibited® 

In practice, the Chinese Communists have permitted "regional autonomous areas* 

to bo established formally only when each minority group has demonstrated, with 

the help of Communist Chinese (Han) cadres, that it has performed its "equal 

duties*" In parti oular, each minority group has had to perform the duty of 

"opposing its own publio enemies," who have usually been those persons in tbs 

minority group most likely to object to Chinese Coiwsunist polioiea 0 
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Co Polioy Regarding Communist Regime* in Forror Chinese Colonise or Zone* 
of Yijf luo now 

Peiping's new imperialism also touches Communist regitoss in the former 
Chinese ooloniee of north Korea and north Vietnam* Although Communist China now 
reoogniseo these rogirass as independent. It has used its position ae both Commu- 
nist and cultural "elder brother 1 * to attempt to secure varying degrees of sub- 
oervieuoeo 

Communist China* e polioy in regard to these oountrieo Is based ont 
1) the weakness of the local Communist governmental 2) the juxtaposition of 
traditional and strategic Chine so interests in each area; and 3) the opportunity 
to exert influence in their political affaire through military occupation or 
military and economic aid supervised by corps of Chinese advisers. 

Cotmnunist China publically justifies this policy by taking the stand that 
it has a "more advanoed" oulture which entitles i t to guide both regimse* 

Though the aim toward both countries is the name, fche actual degree of Chinese 
influence or control in the two areas varies widely owing to looal conditions, 
the extent and forms of Soviet influence, and the extent to which Poiping has 
been able to oapitalixe on its respective military footholds in the two areas. 

Do Policy Towards Chinese He si dent Beyond China's Borders 

The millions of Chinese permanently residing outside of China have pro- 
vided an extra dimension to Peiping's imperial policy. The Chinese Co^mmlsts 
have not made any olalms for tbe territory on vrhloh the overseas Chinese live. 
Neither have they sought to dominate the governments of the count riee in which 
their overseas "compatriots* live. The target of the Chinese Conaauniets' im- 
perial polioy is, instead, the political allegiance of the substantial Chinese 
portions of the populations in Southeast Asian countries. 

The Peiping regime adheres to the principle that any person born of 
Chinese parents is entitled to its protection and to participate in the "politi- 
cal affairs of own fatherland," irrespective of where he ya# boro or 

lives, or of any act of natural! ration taken by himself or his parentio 
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II. CHINAS HISTORIC INTERESTS 1H SPECIFIC AREAS : TAIWAN 
Peiping f s case for demanding the return of Taiwan is based upon the Cairo 
and Potsdam declarations, the first of which committed the signatories to return 
to China all territories "stolen" from China, including Taiwan. It is note- 
worthy that the Conmmista in their legal arguments make little mention of China’s 
"historic" claim to Taiwan, to the Treaty of Shlaonosald. (1395) under which China 
ceded Taiwan to Japan, or to Taiwan’s statue under the Republic of China Ch’tn* 

historically had a very weak claim to control over the aboriginal Taiwanese and 
their island, and Taiwan did not receive full provincial status until the dis- 
orders of 1947. Mao’s statement of 1936 took cognisance of thie status by pro- 
claiming Taiwan a "former colony* of China, which was entitled to receive its 
"independence." It is to be noted that the Chinese Nationalist Constitution of 
1936 did not explicitly mention Taiwan as pert of the territory of China, that 
the island was not m entioned in animal reports of the Jfinistry of Interior, and 
that by Nationalist admission the juridical status of Taiwan is still unsettled c 
The Ccnnranists themselves, through word or actions, endorsed the prin- 
ciple of an independent Formosa from 1932 till nearly 1949, t&en Chiang Kai-ehek 
moved to the island and the Cotmaunist campaign for "liberation" was begun. Thie 
endorsement was subject to the qualification that the Formosan Government after 
its liberation from Japan would be dominated by native Coamunigts. The Twelfth 
Plenum of the Executive Ccemittee of the Comintern, which met in late 1932 stated s 

The Communists of Korea and Formosa, In dose 
collaboration with the C*P. of Japan and the C.P. of 
&ilaa, must mobilize the workers and peasants of Korea 
and Formosa for the struggle against Japanese imperialism, 
for the independence of Korea ad Formosa, and must establish 
a revolutionary fighting alliance of all the oppressed and 
exploited for the Rational liberation struggle. 



\ 9 Peiping apparently "accepts" the Chinese Nationalist renunciation in 1937 
of all treaties with Japan as "b inding ? 
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The first Communist notice of Taiwan, oubsequont to Mao's 1936 interview 

with Edgar Snow* is recorded in tho world Communist publication World Neva And 

Ylevp of October 12, 1940 * This describes tho formation of a Federation of 

Formosan Revolutionaries, dedicated to the following propositions) 

If China wants to be permanently free from Japanese 
aggression, she has to build up her defenses* This 
can be done along the Fukien and Kvangtung coast with 
Amoy, Kiungchow and Ponghu Lake of Formosa a a a tri- 
angular base. The restoration of the freedom of Formosa# 
therefore# is strategically necessary to China. 

The Federation of the Formosan Revolutionaries is guided 
by the following three principles: 

1* To support the Three People's Principles and the 
policy of resistance and reconstruction of China# 
and obey her leader. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-ehekj 
2 » To consolidate all revolutionary forces of 

to overthrow Japanese rule in Formosa and restore 
the freedom of the Formosan people; and 
3^ To mobilize the Formosan masses for the revolution 
aab Increase participation in China's resistance by 
Formosan rol^nceers in order to oust the Japanese ••• 
invaders from China c 

The continuing Corrmitilat endorsement of Taiwan independence from Chinese 
control was implied in Comnmnist reporting of the Taiwan revolts of February 1947 
against the administration of the Nationalist governor, Chen I„ At that time 
Taiwanese CoBsauniete were active in attempting to exploit genuine native sen- 
timent against Chinese rule. Whatever their connection with the Taiwanese 
•Coanittee for the Settlement of the February 28 Incident," they were described 
by the New China Revs Agency in a broadcast from Tensn as "a provisional 
autonomous government." The following Teoan quotation from TASS suggoat.R that 
the long-term Communist policy of opposing "colonialism" and supporting *. -ac- 
tion of Taiwan from Chinese control was still in force; 



This tragedy of Taiwan was not accidental. The adinini- 
atrator of Taiwan, Chen li, established very strict and 
unreasonable Government control placing Taiwan in the 
category of a colony* As Chen Ti adopted the Japanese 
system of controlling the Taiwanese people, Taiwan was 
only nominally liberated after the war was over. Some 
people said the only way to improve the conditions in 
Taiwan was to let Taiwan have a self -administrative 
government. 

Indeed Peiping radio on February 28, 1955, boasted that "the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Conmunist Party at that time broadcast their support of the 
Taiwan compatriots revolt over the north Shensi radio.” 

a- Ay<»fle-ygpon*3 wtert ftilpa fkp.ckria 

1. The Maritime Province of Siberia . It is probable that Moscow f s un- 
willingness on the Taiwan issue to offer Peiping more than the support of one 
"people" for another stems not only from concern over Soviet military involve- 
ment but also from its own position with respect to the Maritime Provinces, 
particularly the trans-Ussuri area. This territory was taken away from China 
by the Treaty of Aigun In 1858 and the Treaty of Peking in i860* Walter Kolarz 
in The Peoples of the Soviet far Fayt (pp. 44-46) states that until the mid -1930*8 
the Chinese complexion of Vladivostok was such that it appeared to be a northern 
Shanghai; but that thereafter strenuous efforts were made by Moscow to Russionise 
the city and turn it into a Soviet bastion in the Pacific. 

The Soviet and Chinese Coaammists have been remarkably silent on this 
issue, but important Chinese el orients in Manchuria expect it eventually to be 
raised. The USSR has gilded its imputation in Manchuria and Slnkiang by the 
withdrawals effected under the Sino-Soviet Treaty and Agreements of 1950 and 1954- 
Nothing has been done, however, to restore Chinese sovereignty in the trans- 
Ussuri, despite the fact that the USSR denounced all "unequal" Russian treaties 
with China in 1919. The Chinese Communists have carefully avoided thi© question, 
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although they themselves have implicitly denounced "unequal treaties*" The 
Common Program of 1949 rtates merely that the Peiping regime will reexamine 
old Kuonintang treatieo. Whether Peiping believes that nineteenth century 
Russian treaties should be abrogated or should be reserved for disousoioa when, 
for instance, the status of Hong Kong is again renewed, is a moot point. 

The essential facts to be kept in mind in taking up the question of the 
Maritime Provinces or or 1) the area was the largest territory ceded by China 
in the nineteenth century; 2) it was not returned despite Soviet renunciation 
of the treaties under which it was ceded and considerable Soviet effort to adjust 
the Soviet position in Manchuria; 3) a Far Eastern settlement should rightly 
consider China* s claim to thia area as having equal or greater validity than 
its olaim to Taiwan; and 4) a considerable group in China still aspects the 
question to be reopened. 

2. Hong Kong . The Qiinese Communists have never in public official 
statements or publications asserted China* s claim to Hong Kong, However, they 
1 have decried the Treaty of Hanking (1842), which confirmed Chinese cession of 
the island of Hong Kcaag to Great Britain "to be possessed in perpetuity*" 

Premier Chou En-lai has indicated in private conversations that Peiping plana 
eventually to take over Hong Kong, In 1953, Chinese Comm mist interrogators 
of Richard Applegate, a US oitizen who was seized in Maroh 1953 while sailing 
a yacht in long Kong waters, told him that Hong Kong was "Chinese territory 
outside Chinese control/ On occasions propaganda issuing from Canton radio has 
described the island as Chinese and a territory which should be returned to China 
in the "not distant future." 

-f , 

rrown colony of Hong Kong occupies a 32-eqfuar e-mile island ceded to 
g* 1842 and an additional small territory added by the Convention of 

■ r 4es_ . 

Peking in i860. In the latter territory, the 1860 convention preserved Chine ee 
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jurisdiction over Kowloon City, but British administrators soon supplanted the 
Chinese* All Chinese governments since that time have protested against this 
n illegality*" The Treaty of Peking added in 1893 some 350 square miles of terri- 
tory, which is held under a 99-year lease* This is known ae the "New Territories** 





Bo Minority Aro&o Sufcjoot to Competition Between Chinese Ooagnunlrt and 8oviet 

Iraporlallaaa 

1* Outer MoogojULa and Taugu Turn, . On Fobruary 14* I960, la an ear change 
of notes tocarapenying the signing of their alliance , Cocnnuniat China and tbs 
USSR Trent on record as recognizing the "independent posit ion" of the "Mongolian 
People f e Rapublio *" The motivation for this aot was probably to bo found in 
the Soviet Governments sense of insecurity about the validity under inter- 
national law of its satellites claims to being a state and its uncertainty 
concerning Ccessunlot China's ultimate intentions in Outer Mongolia* Mosocer 
therefore desired to have the Peiping regime oonfirm tfao "independence" of the 
"Mongolian People's Republio." 

Soviet sensitivity an the scare of Outer Mongolia's status as a state 
mder interactional law stems from tho fact that 1) Soviet troops invaded Outer 
Mongolia in 1921 to establish a Cooreunist regime and hare been stationed there 
off and on ever since to guarantee the continuation of a Communist regime 
favorable to the Kremlin's bidding; and 2) between 1924 and 1945 the Soviet 
Government was aimultaneousiy assuring the Rational Government of C hina tl»t it 
recognized Chinese "sovereignty" over Outer Mongolia, negotiating bilaterally 
with the Mongol regime at Ulan Bator, and securing Japanese recognition of the 
"Mongolian People's Republic's" status as a Soviet prorteot orate* 

Soviet uncertainty as to Chinese Oamwnist claims to sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia was not allayed by Peiping’s publio recognition of the MFR Govern- 
ment on Ootober 16, 1949, and its professed desire to establish regular diplomatic 
relations with that govemmento Under the terms of Article 66 of Communist 
Chine’s Common Program, published in September 1949, the Peiping regime announced 
that It would reexamine the international undertakings of the Republic of China 
and would "recognise, abrogate, revise, or renegotiate them aooordtng to thsir 



respective contents." Among the international acte of the Republic of China were 
1) its agreement with the USSR on August 14, 1945 to poll the people of Outer 
Mongolia on their desire for independence; 2) ite subsequent acceptance of the 
results of the plebiscite of October 20, 1945 shoving a 100 -percent vote for 
"independence"; and 3) its recognition on January 5, 1946 of the "independence" 
of the "Mongolian People’s Republic*" 

The Soviet Government was also aware that earlier, in 1936, Mao had 
selected Outer Mongolia from among the several border areas of the former Mancha 
empire for inclusion as an "autonomous republic" within a future Ocmnmmiat-ruled 
"Chinese federation." 1 Significantly, Mao ignored at this time, and so have all 
subsequent Chinese Communist comments, the fact that Taxmu Tuva had been a part 
of Outer Mongolia under the Mancbu administrative system and that It had been 
split off from the territory of the "Mongolian People’s Republic" by the US3t, 
placed under a separate Commindst-contr oiled regime, and ultimately incorporated 
into the USSR in 1944o 

Continued Soviet dominance over the Mongol Communist regime at Ulan Bator 
is, among other things, indicated tyi 1) the growing importance of Russian as 
a second language; 2) the responsiveness of the Mongolian Concrunist party to 
developments within East European Communist parties; 3) the MPR’a dependence 
upon the USSR for its manufactured goods; 4) the Sino-Soviet canantmique of 
October 12, 1954, which stated that the USSR was helping to construct that 
portion of the new Ulan Bator-Ch’ining railroad which ran on MPR territory, but 
not that portion which ran on Chinese Cocmnnifft territory 

2 0 Sinkjang . Sinkiang, which is populated predominantly by Moslem and 
Turkic peoples, has been an area of Chinese and Soviet condominium and joint 

Tl Edgar Snow’s interview with Kao was translated into Rue elan and published 
1° Bol’ahevik . 1937, No. 1, pp. 67-75 • The Bcl’ahevik version of the 
interview omitted Mao’s replies to questions that involved the USSR’s 
relationship with the MPR. 



exploitation for the poet two decades* Both oountriofl have treated the local 
peoples cynically — the Ruefiinna inciting their animosity towards the Chineee 
when it 3 oes»d the moat effective way of Implanting Soviet influence* and the 
Chinese Improving local material oonditiono In auffioient meaeuro to induce 
the people to support Chine 00 rule and policies. The relative share of China 
and the USSR In this joint rule and exploitation* however, had been constantly 
©hanging. 

From 1954 through 1942, Sinkiang wee governed by a looal Chinese warlord 
(Sheag Shih-ts ! ai) who accepted Soviet military and eoonomio aid in order to 
establish and maintain hie personal power and who effectively prevented the 
JJeticnftl Government of China at Hanking (and later Chungking) from exo raising 
any authority in the area. Sheng believed that he could grant the 8oviot Ouiax 
exolualve mineral developoont and oososrcial rights and extraterritorial polio# 
privileges and also permit Conammist Chinese free outside Sinkiang to hold 
important posts in his administration, without diminishing his personal o octroi 
over the region. A combination of oiroumatanoos* however, brought about a 
partial reassert Ion of the Chineee national Governments authority In Slnklang 
beginning in 1945* the simultaneous withdrawal of Soviet personnel and equipment, 
and Sheng f 0 own departure from the area in la to 1944. 

The Hat local Government of China Wws not able to extend its authority 
o amp lately throughout Sinkjang, however, during the period from the time Sheng 
relinquished his remaining power until the capitulation of its off io la is to the 
Chinese Communist Government in Peiping in September 1949. Within two months 
of Sheng r fl departure* a Soviet-instigated and Soviet-equipped uprising of local 
Moslems bad broken out against the Chinese administration. Supported directly 
at times by Soviet and possibly IdPR military units* this armed rebellion suc- 
ceeded by October 1945 in wresting from control of the Chinese Hat local 
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Government sou* of the moot valuable areas of northern and northwestern 
Sinkiang* Within the insurgent-held area* unofficially called the "East 
Turkestan Republic," Soviet miring and police activities were resuraod, but 
under much less curve il lance than 3 hang had exeroleed. 

When it became clear that the Chinese Communist armies would seise 
control of all of mainland China from the national Go vernm ent, the Soviet 
Government aband o ned ita o overt support of the "East Turkestan Republic" and 
arrived at an agreement with the new Peiping rogine which permitted it to 
exploit SinkUng's mineral resource* not only In the former "East Turkestan 
Republic 1 ' area but throughout the whole province. Beginning In 1960, the USSR 
provided additional technicians and equipment to two now, jointly owned and 
operated enterprises — the Sine-Soviet Petroleum Development Company and the 
Sino-Soviet Konferrous Metals Development Company* It received in exohango 
half of the output of these companies. Although these companies became 
entirely Chinese earned and operated in January 1966, the Chinees C ceramist a 
retained many of the Soviet technicians In their employ. Ifatil the Ianohou- 
Alma Ata railway is completed, the best market for Sinkiang's oil and non- 
ferrous metals will continue to be the Soviet Chi on. 

The Soviet "sphere of influence" in Sinkiang is new reduoed, for login- 
ning In 1949 the USSR was obliged to give up its previous polioe and political 
activities. Indeed, the Chinese Communists denounced, and perhaps killed, many 
of the Muslim leaders of the Soviet-sponsored "Bast Turkestan Republic •" 

The present Chinese Ccmmnist plan is to establish Sinkiang Province as 
an "autonomous region" similar to Inner Mongolia in May 1965 » Over two dozen 
subordinate "autonomous people's governments" have already been set up, 
nominally governed by local Moslem leaders, and several thousand local Moslem 
youths have been trained for Jobe in Sinkiang 1 e government, eocoauy, and schools. 
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The Chinese C ommun ist Party organisation in 3 Inkling lo still headed and 
dominated by Han Chinese* and there are four. If any, "autonomous people's 
governments" whloh do not have a Chinese In surveillance as rice -chairman* 

5, Inner Mongolia * In the competition for o octroi of those Mongols who 
now live in Inner Mongolia (a population nearly double in number than that of 
Outer Mongolia), Chinese Conanuniat imperialism has eon over that of the OS SR* 
With oynloiam both sides played upon Mongol hopes for freedom toward 1945, and 
the USSR for a time after 1945 fostered through" its MPR spokesman and agents 
a vision of a pan-Mongol state* The faot that It was the Chinese Oocinmists 
who brutally destroyed this vision and helped to establish Ban sovereignty over 
the area between 1946 and 1949 doss not excuse the USSR of oulpability in 
playing expediently upon Mongol sensibilities . For Soviet treatment of other 
minorities clearly indicates that ttoeoow could never have tolerated for long a 
union oa Mongol people in even a normally satellite state • 

The situation in Inner Mongolia after 1946 vae the reverse of that In 
north Korea* Much of the area was occupied by Soviet and Outer Mongolian 
troops in 1945, vhioh under the provisions of SCAP General Order Bo* 1 quickly 
withdrew from the southern and western portions, occupying only those eastern 
portions which wars in Japanese Uanohnkno* The influenco of the USSR and KPR 
was evident during this early period (August to September 1946) In the forma- 
tion of a "Republican Provisional Government 0 for Timer Mongolia which did net 
mention allegiances to China and declared its ultimate objective to be socialism* 
This government was quickly disbanded when the Chinese Cosmmmist* entered 
Zelgon (September 1945) and the MPR channeled its support to an "independent" 
government for East Mongolia, which (like so many satellite regimes created by 
the USSR on its borders at this time) was known ao the "East Mongolia People’s 
Republic c" When this abortive movement sought to make its peace with the 
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Chinese IFatianalists and Chinees Comnivmists, ao aorioue wero the Chinese 
nationalist and Ccnmunint objections to it that Soviet-Outer Mongolian strategy 
shifted in lata 1946 and decided it should be on autonomous state within a 
Chinese federation* 

The Chine bo Oonmunirta booaae a force in Inner Mongolia at the end of 
World War II by virtue of their occupation of Xalg&n, foilwring the Soviot-MP& 
*ithdi-amil« Ao with the Korean emigres , Kao* a regime in Yenan prior to 1945 
had carefully nurtured a Mongol group, ohief among whom ni the present loader 
of Inner Mongolia, Tun Taa c At that tine the Chinese Ccesmmicts stood for the 
union of the taro Mongolia* with in a Chinese federation and Intimidation me 
practised by Tenan upon border Mongols who opposed the doctrine of union with 
the MPR. 

The defeat of Japan therefore led to a fairly drastic reversal in Chinese 
Comoanist policy* In Hovezsber 1945, Tun Tea beoooe head of an Autonomous 
Movement Association, which stood for a single "autonomous" Inner Mongolia 
o oming under Chinese sovereignty and which was intended to serve as a counter* 
weight to MPR-aponsored separatism in the oast* The doctrine of Chinese 
sovereignty continued to dominate Chinese Conanuniat policy through the Civil 
War to the present, although for long periods prior to 1945-49 the Conaunirte 
were able to apply their policies la only small portions of tho area. When the 
Chino so COGB&mlsts f after tho vicissitudes of struggle with the Sationaliste 
(they lost Balgan In 1946 and recaptured it in 1949), found themselves in a 
position to organise the Bu l u n but r area of Eastern Inner Mongolia under their 
control, a blood bath imn reported among all former protagonists of a unified 
Mongolia or people with close associations in the MPR. 
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~° yorth Korea * Chin* agrood to recognize tho Independence of Ko re* under 
the Treaty of SMmonoooki, tho same instrument under whioh it "oeded" Taiwan 
i to Japan o’ 1. As in the oaeo of Taiwan, Mao*e 1936 acknowledgement of the right 

i , of Korea to be independent reflected the virtual freedom of Korea frost Chinese 
J oovereignty for at learfc two oenturiee prior to the above treaty* 

The extent to whioh the Chinose Cancsunists nevertheless intended to 
interfere in the poet-* liberation 11 govern.’mnt of Korea oan only be surmised* 

By 1958 an organisation of Koreans in Ye nan was formed whioh eventually became 
the "Korean Emancipation League." In September 1945 this comprised both a 
large party and a well-organised army, to which the Chinese Communist a rapidly 

j added when they gained access to the Koreans in Manchuria o Major elements 

! 

| from both the party and anay were in the group of returnees whioh orossed the 

j Yalu River In November 1945. As the "Hew Peopled Party" they immediately 

proceeded to he ◦ ora a significant force in north Korean politics and the basis 
• of the first north Korean army* 

The story of the decline from 1946 to 1960 of the Yenan faction in north 
Korea at the bonds of the USSR and its olti&ens and agents in the area is well 
known* The implication of this decline was that the Chinese Communists were 
too weak and preoccupied internally, oven if thoy had been so inclined, to 
exert direct influence in support of thair agorrtc there* 




denunciation of this treaty as binding on it. It is likely, in view of 
the provisions of the treaty relating to Korea as well as the implications 
for tho "unequal" treaties with the USSR and Great Britain, that the Chinese 
Communists would be seriously embarrassed if challenged to denounce the 
treaty themselves* 

2« There was also formed in Yenan in 1943 a Japanese People's Emancipation 
League, comprised of Japanese Communists and their Japanese o diverts in 
China. 
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This trend «fl reversed by tho Ccctminist oonquest of all China is 
19*8-19i9 and their intervention In the Koroan ear daring late I960. A* a 
result of the physical oooupation of north Korea by Chinese f arose and the 
> saorifiooa nade by Peiping for the Ccrasunlst cause in the area, Cegcmntst China 
gained at least a condominium with the U5SB in Korea 0 Although the fortunes 
of the Yeoaa faotion in the north Korean administration may not hare risen 
proportionately to those of Communist China in the area, there is reason to 
believe that China's position in north Korea will be reasonably permanent* 







Tibet lo the one ere* remaining in the "Chinese People's Republic" 
■hose inhabitants the Chinese Communists hate not yet brought un d e r their 
oo crp lots oontrol. It remains the Chinese Co muni st purpose, however* to 
eliminate the present centers of Tibetan resistance to Chinese rule and to 
establish Tibet as an "autonomous region" of China* 

Like the other border regions of the Mtnohu empire now inside the 
"Chinese People's Republic*" Tlbot otme under Chinese Communist rule by Tirtue 
of military conquest and occupation. But unlike these other border regions* 
Tibet had sufficient claims to a status of autonomy under International law 
to oauee the Peiping regime oonoora about its own olalme to full eovwrelgnty 
over the area. In consequence* representatives of the "looal go vern m e nt of 
Tibet" were brought or induced to come to Peiping* while Chi cose Communist 
troops oooupled parts of eastern Tibet, and on hay 25, 1961 were foroed to 
sign an agreement for the "peaoeful liberation of Tibet." 

By the terms of this agreement* Tibetans were declared to be "one of 
the nationalities with a long history within the boundaries of China." 

Although not directly acknowledging previous Tibetan olalms of autonomy* the 
agreement made an elaborate attempt to dismiss such olalms. All acts of the 
"local government of Tibet" were* by implication, suspect and not deserving 
of reoognitlon by the Peiping regime because the Tibetan leaders had shown 
an "unpat riot io attitude towards the great Motherland" by opposing neither 
the "deceptions and provocations of the imperia lists" nor the "Kuomintaag 
reactionary governm ent's ... policy of oppressing and sowing disssnslon 
among the nationalities*" 

To data , the Chinese Communists have pursued a moderate policy toward 
the Tibetans in order to allay their suspicions and minimise the tasks of the 
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rowoto Chinese Cowiunict garrison foroa on Tibet. Reoontly tha Chinaaa 
Communists Improved tha military effectiveness of this foroo and lnoraaaod 
their capabilities for adopting harsher polioiaa by completing two motor 
highway* from China proper to Lhasa* 

Bren before this thore were olear indications that Bsiping intended 
to exploit Tibet as a colonial region* Tibet* e customary trade pattern 
before 1951 has boon drastioally reorionted away from India toward China 
proper* Teams of Chinese Communist eoientiste have been surveying Tibet's 
terrain and mineral resources since 1962, and the Chinees garrison troops 
have established farms for themselves* So far this small-scale Chinese eco- 
nomic development of Tibet has not benefited the Tibetans as muoh as it has 
the Chinese — as Chu Te himself admitted last September to the Dalai lama* 
Moreover, the Chinese Communists hare not permitted the Tibetans to extend 
their traditional hospitality to foreign Buddhist pilgrims, 

Peiping has already prolonged its concept of the time required for 
subjugating tha Tibetans* A "Military and Administrative Coanittee* for 
Tibet was to be established under Artlole 16 of the May 1961 agreement, 
"abaorb/Tng/ as many local Tibetan personnel as possible to telco part in ^/Tt %J 
work*" But the first Chinese Communist offioiala that arrived in Lhasa in the 
summer of 1961 found so few "looel Tibetan personnel" of any stature willing 
to work with the Chinese, that the projected "Military and Administrative 
Committee" has never been established* 

The person the Tibetans most revere, the Dalai Lama, has not been 




deposed, but he has been "smothered with kindness" in the traditional Chinese 
manner end for the past seven months has been kept outside of Tibet touring 
the various new Communist showpieces in China proper* Meanwhile, the Chinese 




Com uni it officials in Tibet itftelf have begun organising the common people 

of Tibet, starting with the youth and women in Lhasa. In an effort ultimately 

to undermine the authority and case* of power of the lamaist hierarchy. 

D* Areas Threatened by Unsettled Boundaries! Nepal, Kashmir, Sikkim, Bhutan fl 
north Auraa 

Cowsunist China’s polio/ toward the oountrlos lying along its southern 
borders appears to hate two general objectives i 1) the securing of recognised 
titles to as many of the currently disputed border areas as possible j and 2) the 
fomenting of local hostility against larger, non-Communist states, in particular, 
the US. 

The Chinese Comunists hate sought simultaneously to lay claim to huge 
tracts of land along their southwestern frontiers, now in other hands, and 
to deny that these disputed territories arc a problem in their foreign policy. 
Some stretches of China’s borders hate in faot never been aoourately defined 

or demarcated, but the Peiping rogimj has apparently made no effort to present 

l 

its "unofficial" claims through regular diplomatic channels. Chinese Com&unist* 
border claims in the southwest have become known by indi root ion. Maps pub* 

11 shed in Shanghai and Piping hare placed within Communist China a large 
portion of northern Burma, a sitable part of northern Assam, and certain key 
mountain passes In Kashmir. 

Chinese Communist diplomats in Yew Delhi and Rangoon hare explained 
these phenomena as "unofficial oartographic errors" on sereral oooasions, but 
the "errors" hare beon perpetuated in later editions of the some maps. The 
Chinese Communists probably desire to koep aliTe the notion that they do not 
regard their southwestern borders as fixed, until such time as circumstances 
might faror an advantageous settlement of thoirr claims. 

Meanwhile, the Peiping rogimo ha* begun a long-range program of "agitation" 
among the border peoples living in the countries to the southwest of China. The 




general purpose of this propaganda program appotrs to be to turn these 
people against any pro-fies torn Idea*, especially any admiration of the US, 
and to dispose then favorably to the "Chinese People 1 * Republic," To thia 
ond , Peiping hat exploited the oultural ties existing between minority peoples 
In China (e#g#, those living In Tibet and Yunnan Provlnoe) and cognate peoples 
on the other side of the Chinese border (a*g#, the people of Be pal and the Kaqhlng 
in northern Burma)# Xhe Chinese Cowamiste have also indicated tha* they will 
not hesltato to make use of political exiles, such as K. I. Singh from Sepal, 
if this will advance their Influence in the oordering countries# 

£• Pormor Colonies Sow Partially cr Potentially Satellites 

1* jforth lore* # horth Korea has already been treated under the heading 
of oonf llotlcg imperialisms# It might be mentioned, however, that Korea Is 
one of the two areas — the other being Tonkin — outside the domain of the 
Republic of China, 1911-49, which for long periods aotually constituted a 
provlnoe of China, as distinct from a vassal# The area has beoons In part a 
new type of Chinese Communist satellite, owing to the success of the Chinese 
Communists in supplanting Soviet controls with their oun during thoir 
military occupation of north Korea after 1960* 

2 * Tonkin (Worth Vietnam) * Chins traditionally has possessed a substantial 
interest in the Tonkin Delta — an interest possibly more obsessive than the 
traditional Chinese attitude toward Korea* Although the history of tbs 
Vietnamese people as a distinct ethnic group extends baok at least 2,000 years, 
north Vietnam was under the political and oultural domination of China for 
about 11 centuries of that period, From 1873 to 1886, China sporadically 
opposed with military force the consolidation of French rule in Vietnam, 
which was the result of several French-Vietnaoese treaties, China did not 
formally renounce her claim to sureraivity over Vietnam until 1886, and then 
only ceoause of military defeat. 
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In tho period of French colonialism ir Indoohina before end during 
World .Yar II, south China served ea e heron end e bee* for Vietnamese revolu- 
tionary group*, including the Viet Uinh. In 1946, China** Kuoaintang troop* 
oooupisd Vietnam down to the sixteenth parallel under authorisation of the 
Fotadao Agreement and the Chine** occupation authoritie* participated rigor- 
ously in Tonkin*** politic* until they were foroed out by the return of the 
French in mld*1946. A major Sino-Fronoh treaty of February 1946 provided, 
among other thing*, for most-faro red-nation treatment and special privilege * 
for Chinese national* In Vietnam and for cession to China of portion* of the 
flaijftarg-Kuajiing railroad which were located in China. 

Today, this traditional Chinese interest In the Tonkin Delta 1* 
reinforced by several apparent aspiration* of the present Conraunist regime In 
China toward the area* These aspiration* appear to include Chinese use of 
Haiphong as port of import and as a sea outlet for the produot* of south China, 
exploitation of the mineral wealth of Tonkin, proteotion of the southern 
flank of China by a friendly power, and, possibly, utilisation of Tonkin a* 
a base for further aggression southward* 

Because of the lack of reliable evidence, the degree of independence 
of tho Democratic Republio of Vietnam (DHV) in policy formulation — or the 
degree to which its policies are shaped by Communist China, on the on* hand, 
or the Soviet Union, on the other hand — cannot be determined exactly. 

Sever the less, sinoe Chinese Communist troops arrived on tho Tonkin border in 
late 1949, Communist China dearly has had oloser and more frequent relations 
with the DRV than any other Communist state, and has equally olearly served 
as the most direct and substantial channel of liaison and influence from the 
international Communist movement to the DRV* Cownunist China has furnished 




extensive war material to the DR?, and has supplied lar^e-soals training 
facilities for DRV troops and political cadres. Although the dogree of 
foreign control In the DRV evidently is smaller and leaf open than In north 
Korea , large numbers of Chinese political and technical advisor® have served 
and are now serving In the DRV. 

Cowuunist China appears desiroue of achieving at least preponderant 
influence in the DRV, although it theoretically acknowledges the latter's 
sovereignty and independence by aooordlng it diplomatic recognition. 

It eeeas likely •• because of the underlying realities of the oituation, 
such os geographical propinquity — thnt heavy Chinese influence In the DRV 
will continue in the foreseeable future regardless of how greatly suoh in- 
fluence is concealed in order to rally nationalism behind the DRV in Vietnam. 

The DRV will continue to need technical assistance and capital goods from 
Cotnauniat China for use in its eoonomio development program, as well as for 
military protection* In recent months, the DRV has increased its eoonomio ties 
with Communist China through agreements on junctures of postal and communication 
systems and on oonstruotlon of railroad lines between the two countries. 




Cui July 16.. 19 ?8 u^sd oc at 1-snot one ether occasion during th« $->£* 
,W 5 tfc. TS'jL#xr Sct-v, a nomspe.jxir c<^ocpotadent, tjrtervlcvnd Mac Tte^-tuug 
who *?\3 then ockiuwledgcd to bo the lender of the Chlwae Ccnanmiat- party 
trad at the garo raseeut cpparatu 1 ; controlled by it. The inter'. levs took 
piece & t FttWMi in Sheoei Firrriace. Mr. Grtcv wrote down in English the 
replies vltich >bc ga?c in Chinese to hie questions . Hso then personally 
cheeked a Chinese translation of >3r . Snov’s rendition of hie snarers*. 
Finally, a Chinese Ccsasunist translator voorked Jointly with Mro fitoov in re- 
translating 1 &o 3 b replies in English. Thin second English version of the 
tixo-Snov interviews appears in Sncv-a booh Red Star Over China , Sew fork: 
ttendcia Hofuee, 1938* pp* 88-89. 



The postages that are pertinent to the foregoing discussion of Chinee* 
Cooaunist **colopial policy * in 1936 ere as follows: 

^esrticn: Is it the inaediate task of the Chinese people to 

regain all the territories lost to ^tepaneae 
iagxir loll 83*4 oar only to drivo Ohpan fraa Karth 
Chine, end all Chinese territory above the Qr^at 
Wall! 

Ancvwr : It Is the innediate task of China to regain all 

our Inst territories, not merely to defend our 
sovereignty be Lev the Great Vail. This means that 
Manchuria mat be regained. Ve do not, however , 
include Khrea, formerly a Chinese colony, but when 
vc bare re -established the independence of the lost 
territories of China, and If the Koreans wish to 
break svsy free the chains of Japanese imperialism, 
ve trill extend them our enthusiastic help in their 
struggle for independence. 

Ube attaa thing agppliee for Formosa . As for Inner 
Mongolia, 1 which is populated by both Chinese and 
Mongolians, we will struggle to drive japan from 
there and help Inner Mongolia to establish an 
autonomous State." 



X. See next page far footnote. 
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; :*i . • *f !» ?” ^Sst* SrT. ~ is aTy?t L«r Intar^ew/ Jfco~Tic~ tun# narle tSe~ 

v-rt: 3;CJ0W’B.tJV> Onto? )£on#olln: 

•$*3 rolnVioschip frybiccn Sartor Jior*^olia ar*d the Soviet ttaJon, 

*io;r cltO ;U: the pf, 3 ; ;, bos jO.w.y^ been baaed on the principle 
of ecTxl'^ equality- in>an the people's revolution fct* bean 
vic'ico’lourt in CTbim Guuar tfons&lian republic will auto- 
aro.’MceZly becoras a port cf the Chinese federation, at their 
cvn trill. Tic ltoh«3scjfr?3>n axvi Tibetan peoples, liievisc, ri)l 
fcr.B «vatcc\osooo republic* attached to the China federation - 

Thia footnote la acsittcd from ftaeeiwcL edition* of Red Star Over China. 
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COMCDITi COMPOSITION OF ASIAN COUNTRIES 1 TOADE WITH THE 
COMMUNIST BLOC IN 1953 

tables 14 and 15 show the commodity composition of selected Aslan 
countries’ foreign trade with the Soviet bloc in 1953* Comparable data 
were not available for Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Afghanistan and the 
Philippines, but with the exception of Afghanistan the trade of these coun- 
tries with the bloc is small relative to the trade of the countries covered 
in these tables. 



Over half of the value of imports from the bloc was- foots tuffs, 
predominantly rice. Textiles and other light manufactures and raw materials 
for consumer goods industries were also of importance. The composition of 
imports has not changed significantly in recent years. 

Crude rubber, raw cotton, and raw jute comprised about three -fourths 
of the 1953 exports to the bloc. This share was not appreciably different 
from that of 1951 even though the total value of these countries’ exports to 
the bloc was about one-half of the 1951 level. 

It is interesting to note that the Communist China -Ceylon rice for 
rubber barter trade alone accounted for about one-third of these countries; 
total trade with the bloc .in 1953 . 

Table 16 shows for 1953 the foreign trade of Asian countries with 
the Soviet bloc by leading c ommod ities, and by share of total trade in the 
commodity. As in Tables and 15, data were not available for 
Afghanistan, Indochina,- Thailand, Burma, and the Philippines. For the 
most part, trade with the bloc in any single commodity is not significant 
to any of these countries' industries. In some instances, such as super- 
phosphate of lime exports from Japan, iron ore exports fro© India, end 
imports of eggs into Malaya, . the. percentages of total trade in these com- 
modities are impressive, but they are not so important when related to 
domestic production or consumption. 

i 

The important exception to this generalization is Ceylon’s exports { 

of rubber and imports of rice from China.. The trade in these two commodities | 

represents an important share of the domestic production and consumption of \ 

the respective commodities and also of the country’s total trade with the 
world. 
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Table l4. CatWODIW C0MP03ITICr! OF SELECTED ASIAN COUnTOIEd' EXPORTS TO SHE SOVIET BLOC, 1953 

(Value la ulJJLi mo uf dollars) 



Country 



Food-] Textiles^. Crude Vegeta- Metals . Chemi- Other Other TOTAL 
stuffs & Raw * r Rubber hie Oils & Ores cals Light N.E.S. 

Fibers; Mfga. 



0,7 



1.8 1.2 0.1 . 4.6 



Formosa 



Indonesia 



Malaya 



Pakistan 



i-j Ceylon 



. 19 - 6 ^ 

oii ; ‘ •" **■ 



%. 3 a | :• : 2.6? 
... * ;3-9 c ’ 



4.7 6.5 



1.7 7*0 v 110.5 



NOTE: These values yare,f ;b.br exporting country and have been converted to US dollars at the 
official exchange rates. ^ * * 



a. Includes some copra. 

b. Tin. ; ‘ j v ' 

c- Mainly iron ore; / 

d. It is probable that this nay include, exports of the specified commodity categories. 

e. Raw cotton an$ raw Jute. ; 

Source of basic data:^ 1 Bureau of Foreign Ccdinerce, U. S. Department of Canmerce. 



Table 15 . CCW4CDITX COMPOSITION OF SEIECTED A8XAN COUNTRIES 1 IMPORTS FROM THB SOVIET BLOC, 1953 

(Value In millions of dollars) 



Country 



Food- 

stuffs 



Raw 

materials 



Coal Other Total 
N.E.S. 



Japan 


fc-7 


28.1 


A .* V; «• ... 


6.3 


3.6 


1.1 


37.8 


Formosa 


3-6 


2.0 


- ' ; v '- • 


0.1 


- 


0.1 


5.8 


Indonesia 


0.8 


0.7 


2:5 “ 


r 2.7 


- 


0.3 


7.0 


Malaya '•/- 


2 U:x 


3.6 ; 


4.9 . . 


. . 7.4 - 


- 


0.3 


40.3 * p 


India 


1.4 


1.4 


- . 


0,9 . 


- 


4.2® 


T * 9, s 


Pakistan 


10.2?* 


0.1 


3.0' 


0.5 


2.1 


0.7 


16.6 1 


Ceylon 


44.3° 






■ i.o ' 


- 


0.2 


45.5 


Total 


..'.$9.1 


35*9 


loilj ' 


12.9 


5.7 


6.9 


160.9 



NOTE: These values are c.i.f . and have been converted to US dollars at the official exchange rates. 

a. It is probable that this may include imports of the specified commodity categories. 

b. Government Imports of wheat* In 195** these Imports have not re occurred* 

c. Predominantly rice. ' 



Source of basic data: Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Conraerce. 
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Table l6. ASIAN COOKERIES 1 FOREIGN TRADE VOTE THE COWKNIST BLOC BI LEADING COMMODITIES AND PERCENT OF 

■\ : , v , : v w . ... * 

(Value id millions of dollars) 



Country 



Exports. 



Percent of i' <v . 
total exports ^ 
of commodity,. 



Imports 



Percent of 
total exports 
of coim&odlty 



Japan 


Superphosphates of lime 


1.0 


, 35-? 


Vegetable oilseeds 


*■-9-5 


13.2 


Rayon filaments 


0.5 


5.1 


Potassium siflphate & chloride 


5.4 


22.6 


s « 


: :JV 9 tlbiotlcs 


.. , 0.6 


35*3 


Coal 


3-6 


4.4 




Total all commodities 


4.6 


0.4 


Total all commodities 


37-8 


1.6 


Formosa 






.. ■ 


Beans and pease. 


2.9 


80.3 


. . . - ■ t : 




— 




Total all coemodlties . 


5.8 


5.5 


Indonesia 


Crude rubber 


4.4 


2.7 


Cotton fabrics 


1*9 


na 




Total all cotmoditles 


4.5 


0.5 1 


Total all commodities 


7-0 


0.9 


Malaya 


Crude rubber 


10.4 


2 . 6 1 


Cotton fabrics 


3-6 


9.2 




j. Coconut oil 


*,.1.9 


10 . 7 . 


Paper and paperboard and 
manufactures 


3-3 


29.7 




• . Tin Ingots 


2.6 


2.0 


Eggs 


3-7 


63.1 




Total all ccmnodltles 


15.5 


1.6 


Vegetables, fresh and 


0.1 


36.5 










Plants, seeds, etc. for 
medicinal use 


2.4 


57.6 










Total all commodities 


4o.3 


3.8 


India 


^ Food preparations 


1.1 


23.7 


Rice 


1.3 


4.2 




Cotton piece goods 
Iron ore 


1.1 

3-4 


0.9 
- . 32.7 


Raw wool 


1.4 


8.9 




Total all camnodities v 


14.6 


■■ 1.3 


' Total all comnodities 

fj -v — *•» — — 


7.9 


0.7 



osLCssmia 



